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ABSTRACT 


Prerequisite  -for  Victory:  The  Discovery  of  the  Culminating 
Point  ,  by  Major  David  J.  Benjamin  Jr.  USA,  44  pages. 

\ 

This  monograph  is  a  theoretical  and  historical  discussion  of 
the  culminating  point.  Initially,  the  author  discusses  the 
theoretical  con tr i bu t i ons  that  Clausewitz,  Jomini,  and 
Tukhachevsk i y  have  had  on  the  subject.  Departing  from  this 
theoretical  base,  the  author  analyzes  two  major  historical 
campaigns,  the  Soviet  winter  offensive  in  January  1943  to 
trap  Army  Group  Manstein,  and  the  race  to  the  Dnepr  in 
September  1943.  The  author  analyzes  these  campaigns  using 
the  Colonel  Huba  Wass  De  Czege  combat  power  model  to 
identify  the  factors  of  culmination. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
culmination  of  combat  power  are  too  numerous  and  vary  too 
rapidly  to  allow  for  an  accurate  prediction  of  the 
culminating  point  during  the  campaign's  planning  phase.  But 
the  author  does  value  the  consideration  of  the  culminating 
point  during  both  the  campaign  planning  and  execution 
phases.  This  discussion  on  how  to  affect  culmination  offers 
some  suggestions  on  how  operational  level  leaders  and  their 
staffs  can  influence  the  culminating  point. 

This  monograph  is  the  initial  process  in  identifying  and 
defining  the  culminating  point.  It  provides  a  point  of 
departure  for  further  discussion  and  research  on  a  new 
concept  introduced  in  the  current  U.S.  Army  FM  100-5, 
Operations. 


AirLand  Battle's  Prescription 

AirLand  Battle  Doctrine,  as  written  in  FM  100-5 
Ooer at i ons .  prescribes  the  operational  methods  by  which  the 
U.S.  Army  -fights.  Initiative  is  one  o-f  the  four  pillars  in 
its  foundation.  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  emphasizes  that 
leaders  must  secure  and  retain  the  initiative  at  the 
operational  level  of  war,  exercising  it  aggressively  to 
defeat  the  enemy.  Defeating  the  enemy  is  a  product  of 
throwing  the  enemy  off  balance  with  a  blow  from  an 
unexpected  direction  and  then  continuing  the  pressure  which 
prevents  the  enemy's  recovery.!  <jeai  an  effective  blow, 
one  must  understand  the  concept  of  the  culminating  point. 

The  revised  edition  of  FM  100-5.  dated  28  October  1985, 
emphasizes  that  operational  level  planners  must  consider  the 
concept  of  the  culminating  point.  But  the  coverage  of  this 
concept  is  limited  and  essentially  theoretical  in  nature. 
The  reader  understands  that  culminating  points  must  be 
identified  during  campaign  planning,  but  FM  100-5  does  not 
address  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  in  practice. 2 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  threefold.  The  first 
purpose  is  to  provide  some  guidelines  on  how  an  attacker 
recognizes  his  own  culminating  point.  The  second  is  to 
consider  what  an  attacker  can  do  about  culmination  during 
planning.  Lastly,  this  monograph  will  provide  some 


guidelines  on  how  commanders  and  their  staffs  during 
campaign  execution  might  affect  the  culminating  point. 


To  accomplish  these  goals,  we  will  briefly  review  the 


theoretical  aspects  of  the  culminating  point.  Subsequently, 
we  will  turn  to  the  problem  of  recognizing  the  culminating 
point  with  respect  to  historical  evidence  and  determine  the 
factors  that  lead  to  the  culmination  of  combat  power.  Next, 
we  will  synthesize  these  factors  with  respect  to  modern 
considerations.  Finally,  the  paper  will  provide  some 
conclusions  on  how  the  attacker  defer  the  culmination  in 
modern  operations. 


THEORETICAL  DISCUSSION 

The  discussion  of  the  culminating  point  in  theoretical 
and  doctrinal  writings  is  important  because  theory  provides 
a  foundation  for  discussion  and  a  departure  point  for  future 
doctrinal  concepts.  The  theory  of  the  culminating  point 
will  be  viewed  from  three  perspectives:  Cl ausew i tz ' s  view  as 
revealed  in  On  Ular .  Jomini's  stance  in  The  Art  of  Liar,  and 
Tukhachevsk i y' s  thought  contained  in  selected  writings. 

These  three  theoreticians  are  among  the  most  important  in 
military  thought  today. 

Cl ausewi tz 

Clausewitz  defines  the  culminating  point  as  that  "point 
where  the  attacker's  remaining  combat  power  is  enough  to 
maintain  a  defense  and  wait  for  peace.  Beyond  that  point 
the  scale  tur ns .. .where  the  attacker's  strength  is 
exhausted. "3  He  indicates  that  the  culminating  point  may 
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occur  more  than  once  in  a  war.  Clausewitz  observes  that 
Napoleon  achieved  victory  over  enemy  nations  in  one  decisive 
campaign.  However  in  -future  wars  as  in  past  wars  there 
might  be  a  necessity  for  a  series  of  campaigns  to  achieve 
victory. 4  This  sequencing  of  campaigns  at  points  of 
culminating  combat  power  is  a  significant  aspect  of  this 
monograph . 

Although  Clausewitz  lists  a  number  of  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  culminating  point,  he  concludes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  the  occurrence  of  a  culminating  point. 
He  states  that  "If  we  remember  how  many  factors  contribute 
to  an  equation  of  forces  we  will  understand  how  difficult  it 
is  in  some  cases  to  determine  which  side  has  the  upper  hand. 
Often  it  is  a  matter  of  imagination."  Clausewitz  states 
that  the  general  simply  must  guess  where  the  culminating 
point  is. 5  He  further  elaborates  that  during  the  conduct  of 
a  campaign  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  commander's  mind. 
If  the  commander  prior  to  the  campaign  had  planned  to  cease 
the  attack  at  a  predicted  point  of  culmination  but  he 
discovers  great  success  upon  reaching  that  point,  he  may 
decide  against  all  counsel  to  continue  the  attack.6 

In  sum,  Clausewitz  defines  the  culminating  point  as 
that  point  where  the  attacker  has  only  sufficient  strength 
remaining  to  conduct  a  defense.  He  also  suggests  that  the 
culminating  point  may  occur  more  than  once  during  a 
campaign.  Clausewitz  further  concludes  that  prediction  of 


the  culminating  point  is  impossible  because  of  the  many 
variables  that  influence  it. 

Jom i n i 

Jomini  does  not  address  the  term  culminating  point, 
but  his  discussions  are  related  to  the  concept.  He  suggests 
ways  the  attacker  might  overcome  the  effects  of  exhaustion. 
His  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  culminating  point  is 
found  in  his  discussion  of  the  problems  associated  with 
attacking  an  enemy  that  is  defending  in  depth.  He  comments 
that  the  attacker's  first  wave,  having  achieved  victory, 
might  continue  to  advance  after  defeating  the  enemy's  first 
line  of  defense.  When  hitting  the  second  line-  of  defense 
"the  attacking  troops  will  usually  be  somewhat  d i sorder ed . " 
He  further  states  that  the  defensive  forces,  if  neither 
their  flanks  nor  lines  of  retreat  are  threatened,  will 
usually  have  the  advantage  at  this  point. 7 

From  this  discussion  Jomini  concludes  that  the  attacker 
can  offset  this  advantage  of  the  defender  by  using  a  second 
echelon  of  troops  and  a  reserve.  This  idea  of  echelonment 
was  a  unique  concept  at  the  time.  It  offers  a  possible 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  culminating  point.  Jomini 
cautions  that  this  series  of  echelons  will  be  difficult  to 
control  by  even  the  most  skilled  general. 8 


Tukhachevsk  i  y 

Mikhail  Tukhachevsk i y  is  another  writer  who  does  not 
explicitly  use  the  term  culminating  point  in  his  writings, 
but  his  theory  and  style  of  warfare  have  a  strong  link  to 
the  concept.  Tukhachevsk i y  was  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  World  War  I.  He,  like  Jomini,  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  depth.  Barbed  wire,  trenches,  and  machine-guns 
had  enhanced  the  defense.  The  defense  was  no  longer  a  thin 
line;  it  was  a  deep  zone  of  trenches,  barbed  wire,  and 
machine-guns.  Therefore,  the  battlefield  had  expanded  not 
only  in  width  but  in  depth.? 


Tukhachevsk i y  sought  to  overcome  the  defender's 
advantage  by  disrupting  the  enemy's  defensive  zone.  He 
concluded  that  the  battle  would  be  decided  inside  the 
defensive  zone  at  a  considerable  depth  from  friendly  lines. 
To  overcome  the  exhaustion  of  friendly  troops, 
Tukhachevsk i y ,  like  Jomini,  advocated  the  creation  of  a 
second  echelon  force  that  would  exploit  the  success  of  the 
first  echelon.  His  experiences  in  World  War  I,  the  Russian 
Civil  War,  and  the  Russo-Polish  War  supported  his  theory. 
He  further  stated  that  logistics  was  an  important  element  in 
sustaining  combat  power  on  the  bat t 1 ef i e 1 d . 1 0 

Finally,  Tukhachevsk i y  recognized  that  culminating 
points  may  occur  more  than  once  during  a  war,  which  was 
consistent  with  the  view  of  Clausewitz.  In  recognition  of 


this  problem,  he  formulated  a  theory  of  successive 
operations.  His  theory  called  for  operations  to  be  planned 
in  succession  so  that  the  enemy  strength  and  natural 
obstacles  could  be  overcome.il  He  concluded  that  commanders 
and  their  staffs  should  consider  communications 
capabilities,  command  systems,  lines  of  communication 
(LOC's),  maintenance,  repair  facilities,  replacement 
procedures,  and  combat  service  support  assets  when  planning 
campaigns. 12  These  are  the  factors  that  Tukhachevsk i y 
believed  influenced  culmination. 


Theoretical  Summary 

The  culminating  point  is  where  the  combat  power  of  the 
attacker  no  longer  sufficiently  exceeds  that  of  the 
defender,  and  beyond  this  point  continued  offensive 
operations  risk  overextension,  the  threat  of  counterattack, 
and  defeat. 12  a  campaign  is  likely  to  have  more  than  one 
culminating  point  which  will  necessitate  conducting 
operational  pauses  to  rebuild  the  attacker's  strength. 
Theoretical  writings  also  reveal  a  problem  predicting  the 
occurrence  of  the  culminating  point.  However,  theory  does 
provide  a  list  of  factors  which  influence  the  culmination  of 
combat  power  and  also  provides  a  concept  of  echelonment 
which  may  offset  the  problems  of  exhaustion. 


HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE 


Historical  analysis  provides  the  student  another  tool 
with  which  to  examine  the  culminating  point  as  well  as 
serving  as  a  test  -for  theory.  The  campaigns  of  the  Eastern 
Front  -from  January  1943  until  October  1943  provide  evidence 
o-f  the  -factors  contributing  to  culmination.  They  emphasize 
the  operational  significance  o-f  the  culminating  point. 

Colonel  Huba  UJass  de  Czege's  combat  power  model  offers 
one  way  to  analyze  historical  campaigns.  This  model  was 
selected  because  it  addresses  that  which  culminates,  combat 
power,  and  because  it  organizes  logically  the  various 
factors  which  contribute  to  combat  power  at  the  operational 
level.  This  monograph  analyzes  the  campaigns  from  the 
operational  perspectives  of  firepower,  maneuver,  protection, 
generalship,  plus  two  additions  to  the  model:  Command, 
Control,  Communications,  and  Intelligence  (C3j).  anCj 
1 og i st i cs . 1 4 

On  to  the  Dnepr:  January  1943 

The  Star  and  Gallop  operations  best  depict  the 
devastation  which  occurs  when  culmination  is  not  properly 
considered  at  the  operational  level.  Star  and  Gallop  were 
the  code  names  of  the  Soviet  operations  which  followed  the 
encirclement  of  Stalingrad.  The  Soviet  High  Command 
(Stavka)  initiated  both  operations  to  continue  the 
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reacqu  i  si  t  i  on  of  Soviet  territories  between  the  Donets  and 
Dnepr  Rivers. 


The  victory  o-f  Stalingrad,  which  exceeded  Stalin's 
expectations,  wrested  the  strategic  and  operational 
initiative  -from  the  Germans.  Stalin  continued  to  press  the 
Fronts  in  the  region  toward  success  because  he  thought  the 
Soviet  Army  could  deliver  a  single  blow  to  the  Germans  and 
end  the  war  in  victory.  There-fore,  the  scope  o-f  the 
campaign  was  to  win  the  war.  The  Gallop  campaign  lasted 
■from  20  January  until  20  February  and  Star  -from  20  January 
until  3  March  1943.  One  must  remember  that  the  -forces 
committed  to  these  campaigns  had  been  in  combat  since  18 
November  1942.  Once  successful,  Stalin  continued  to  alter 
the  campaign's  objectives  -from  crossings  over  the  Donets 
River  to  the  encirclement  o-f  German  forces  at  Rostov,  then 
to  Zhdanov  on  the  sea  of  Azov  coast,  and  finally  to 
Zoprozhye.15  (See  map  A,  The  objectives  of  Star  and  map  B, 
The  objectives  of  Gallop). 

F i repower 

Firepower  suffered  in  two  regards  during  this  campaign. 
First,  the  Soviet  force  organization  lacked  sufficient 
mobile  fire  support  units.  Most  artillery  units  were 
concentrated  around  the  Stalingrad  area.  Secondly,  there 
had  been  no  plans  to  move  air  support  facilities  forward 
with  advancing  Fronts.  The  fast  pace  of  the  offensive 
rapidly  outdistanced  supporting  air  units. 16  These  two 
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shortcomings  prevented  the  commanders  from  concen trat i ng 
•firepower  against  an  unexpected  enemy  when  this  additional 
combat  power  would  have  decided  chance  encounters. 


Maneuver 

With  respect  to  maneuver,  the  Soviets  had  four  problems. 
These  were  retention  of  sufficient  reserves,  failure  to 
reduce  enemy  encircled  forces  in  rear  areas,  the  impact  of 
severe  terrain  difficulties,  and  lack  of  mobility.  The 
Soviets  had  significant  reserves  but  most  were  allocated  to 
the  containment  of  the  German  Sixth  Army  around  Stalingrad. 
By  early  February,  Stavka  prematurely  committed  the 

remaining  reserves  to  plug  the  gaps  which  had  appeared  in 
their  front  lines  as  they  advanced. 17 
Protec  t i on 

Terrain  is  an  element  of  protection  in  the  Wass  de 
Czege  model.  The  Soviets  had  not  considered  the  problems  of 
terrain.  They  attacked  perpendi cu 1 ar  to  the  Aydar  and  Oskol 
River  valleys  which  were  not  fully  frozen  during  the  mild 
winter.  The  numerous  unfrozen  rivers  delayed  the  Soviet 
advance  by  canalizing  their  attacks.  The  small  villages  in 
the  region  provided  excellent  defensive  positions.  More 

important,  motorized  vehicle  strengths  of  the  committed 

units  were  reduced.  The  mobile  units  lacked  trucks  and 

tanks  to  maintain  their  advance.'® 


The  Soviets  lacked  a  system  to  keep  commanders  abreast 
of  the  enemy's  strength.  The  command  and  control  system  did 
not  allow  for  the  operational  level  commanders  to  know  the 
true  situation  because  communications  were  strained  by  the 
distances  involved.  The  result  was  an  inability  of  the 

commanders  to  assess  relative  combat  power.  Finally, 
insufficient  planning  time  was  allocated  to  subordinates, 
who  often  planned  hastily  while  operations  were  in 

progress. 19  Subsequently,  operations  failed  to  consider  all 
the  available  enemy  information. 

Looi st i cs 

Stavka  had  much  to  learn  about  logistics.  The  Soviets 
did  not  improve  the  poor  transportation  routes  in  the 
region.  The  lack  of  adequate  maintenance  programs  also 
doomed  the  offensive.  More  tanks  were  lost  to  mechanical 
breakdown  than  to  enemy  fire.  Stavka  also  failed  to 
consider  the  fatigue  of  front  line  personnel.  As  a  result, 
resupply  was  delayed  by  the  poor  roads  and  stocks  rapidly 
became  depleted.  Units  were  committed  without  fuel  or 
ammunition,  and  local  labor  was  unable  to  resupply  the  fast 
moving  mechanized  forces. 20  ^s  a  result  Soviet  culmination 
occurred  much  sooner  than  anticipated.  It  appears  that  all 
other  things  being  equal,  logistics  exerted  the  greatest 


influence  on  culmination. 


General sh i p 

Perhaps  the  most  -fundamentally  -flawed  element  was  the 
Soviet  Army's  generalship  or  leadership  during  this 
campaign.  There  were  su-f-ficient  leaders;  however,  they  did 
not  have  a  good  perception  o-f  the  battle.  Commanders  were 
overconfident  and  did  not  consider  the  enemy's  response. 
Their  overconfidence  was  attributable  to  their  lack  of 
knowledge  about  their  own  units.  Senior  commanders 
communicated  poorly  with  subordinate  commanders;  therefore, 
the  commander's  intent  was  unknown  except  at  their  own 
headquarters.  These  same  leaders  changed  operational  level 
objectives  without  indicating  where  subordinates  were  to 
accept  risk.  The  result  was  disastrous;  forces  with  barely 
enough  combat  power  to  defend  were  ordered  to  attack. 

Soviet  generalship  also  failed  to  anticipate  the 
enemy's  reaction.  Instead  of  withdrawing,  the  Germans  held 
their  positions  tenaciously.  Hitler's  refusal  to  give 
ground  and  his  reinforcement  of  the  region  with  strategic 
reserves  confused  Soviet  commanders.  Finally,  Stavka 
underestimated  Manstein  and  his  resolve.  Stavka  and  Stalin 
incorrectly  viewed  the  movement  of  strong  Panzer  forces  to 
the  west  as  a  major  German  withdrawal.  It  was  too  late  when 
they  real ized  Manstein  was  concentrating  for  a 
counterstroke. 21 

This  campaign  analysis  of  the  Soviet  drive  to  the  Dnepr 


in  early  1943  reveals  various  factors  of  exhaustion  that 


contribute  to  culmination.  It  is  combat  power  that 
culminates.  Leadership,  ■firepower,  maneuver,  protection, 
logistics,  C3j  f  and  the  abi  1  i  ty  to  anticipate  the  enemy's 
reaction  are  the  key  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
exhaustion  of  combat  power;  these  are  the  key  factors  of 
culmination.  This  analysis  also  reveals  the  difficulty  in 
predicting  the  occurrence  of  culmination  because  the  key 
factors  change  constantly  during  the  conduct  of  a  battle. 

At  what  point  did  the  Soviet  offensive  manifest  its 
culmination?  lianstein  launched  his  decisive  counterstroke 
when  the  Soviets  were  closing  on  the  Dnepr,  but  by  then  the 
Soviets  had  already  culminated.  Initially,  it  appears  that 
culmination  was  planned  to  occur  on  the  Dnepr  but  too  many 
factors  had  changed  during  the  campaign.  These  factors 
caused  Soviet  culmination  sooner  than  expected,  on  the 
Donets.  (See  map  C)  The  many  failures  of  Stalin  and  the 
Germans'  reaction  shifted  the  Soviet  culminating  point. 
Therefore,  one  can  assert  that  culmination  can  shift  during 
the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  Further  historical  examples  will 
demonstrate  how  other  campaign  planners  anticipated  shifts 
in  culmi nat i on . 

Across  the  Dnepr:  September  1943 

The  Soviet  campaign  to  clear  the  right  bank  of  the 


Dnepr  in  August  and  September  1943  was  conducted  over  the 
same  terrain  as  the  previous  campaign.  However,  the  Soviets 
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were  more  successful  and  this  example  demonstrates  how  one 
diminishes  the  effects  of  culmination.  The  race  to  the 
Dnepr  River,  -from  late  August  until  late  September  of  1943, 
included  over  -five  Soviet  fronts  and  five  German  armies. 
The  Soviet  fronts  advanced  from  175  to  330  kilometers  on  a 
frontage  of  1,060  kilometers. 

The  objectives  of  the  offensive  were  not  limited  to  the 
establishment  of  a  strategic  bridgehead  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Dnepr  River.  The  Soviets  sought  to  liberate  the 
Ukrainian  grain  and  the  Donbas  industrial  regions.  They 
planned  to  free  the  east  bank  of  all  German  forces.  (See 
map  D) 

The  problem  was  that  the  Soviets  had  been  in  continuous 
combat  since  early  July.  Throughout  July  and  August  the 
five  Soviet  fronts  first  halted  the  German  advance  at  Kursk 
and  then  initiated  their  own  offensives  in  an  attempt  to  tie 
down  German  operational  reserves.  Stavka  accomplished  this 
by  repeated  attacks  along  the  Mius  and  Donets  river  lines. 
When  German  operational  reserves  were  depleted,  Stavka 
initiated  the  race  to  the  Dnepr,  a  major  strategic  offensive 
along  the  entire  front. 

Soviet  losses  had  been  severe,  but  the  Germans  were 
unable  to  replace  their  own  losses.  The  Soviets  utilized 
the  manpower  of  the  recaptured  regions  to  refill  their 
depleted  ranks.  When  the  German  line  ruptured  the  Soviets 
pushed  large  mobile  formations  through  the  gaps, 


bypassing  German  resistance,  to  seize  the  operational 
objectives  o-f  the  campaign. 22 


The  goal  was  to  achieve  the  operational  objectives 
before  the  Germans  could  reinforce  the  Dnepr  line.  Perhaps 
Stavka  sought  to  delay  culmination  until  Soviet  forces  had 
reached  the  far  bank  of  the  Dnepr.  Once  across  this 
obstacle  they  conducted  a  pause  in  their  operations  until 
they  were  again  in  a  position  to  continue  the  offensive  to 
the  west . 

F i repower 

The  Soviets  strengthened  their  fire  support  units 
during  their  drive  to  the  Dnepr.  Fire  support  weapons  were 
concentrated  at  operational  level  headquarters.23 
Centralized  in  this  fashion,  fire  support  was  then  available 
where  it  was  needed.  Air  power  was  managed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  significant  difference  in  this  campaign  was 
that  air  bases  were  brought  forward  prior  to  the  campaign  so 
that  they  would  be  available  during  the  offensive. 

Maneuver 


Soviet  planning  reflected  at  least  an  implicit 
awareness  of  the  notion  of  culmination.  Strategic  and 
operational  level  reserves  were  available  to  Stavka,  which 
closely  monitored  their  employment.  A  greater  degree  of 
echelonment  was  exhibited  during  the  campaign.  Echelonment 
evokes  Tukhachevsk i y' s ,  and  even  Jomini's,  theories 
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concerning  the  maintenance  of  combat  power.  The  increase  of 
motorized  vehicles  enhanced  mobility,  but  more  important 
the  strategic  and  operational  reserves  were  fully  mobile. 24 
The  organization  of  tank  armies  and  corps  did  not  reflect 
the  presence  of  foot-mobile  units.  Only  motorized  infantry 
accompanied  these  units. 25  formation  of  maneuver  groups 

and  forward  detachments  also  increased  operational  mobility. 
The  operational  mobility  of  units  and  their  ability  to  move 
faster  than  enemy  units  delayed  culmination  throughout  the 
depth  of  the  battlefield.  These  units  were  tasked  to 
disrupt  the  enemy's  second  line  of  defense  or  to  locate  his 


reserves . 


The  final  factor  of  maneuver  was  the  Soviet 
anticipation  of  crossing  the  Dnepr.  Planning  was  done  early 
to  deal  with  this  obstacle;  additional  engineer  and 
reconnaissance  units  were  attached  to  the  forward 
de tachmen ts . 27  This  planning  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  the  attack.  Momentum,  the  rate  of 
advance  times  the  combat  power  of  the  attacking  force,  also 
increased  relative  combat  power,  thus,  delaying  culmination. 
Pro tec  t i on 

Protection  took  on  a  special  significance  in  this 
campaign.  Large  German  formations  were  bypassed  by  the  more 
mobile  Soviet  formations  which  raced  ahead  to  seize 
operational  objectives.  Stavka  also  protected  the  force 
through  surprise  by  selecting  multiple  crossing  sites  at 
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unlikely  locations  along  the  Dnepr.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
overwhelm  the  mobile  German  reserves.  Stavka  also  utilized 


partisans  to  disrupt  the  German  rail  lines  into  the 
objective  area.  These  -factors  and  the  utilization  of  all 

available  -forces  (economy  o-f  force)  added  to  the  Soviet 
efforts  of  protection.  Finally,  the  Soviets  mobilized  local 
labor  to  improve  transportation  routes  in  an  area  that  had 
been  devastated  by  the  German's  scorched  earth  policy. 28 
C3I 

The  Soviets  dealt  with  C3I  problems  better  during  this 
campaign.  Commanders  communicated  directly  with  forward 
detachments  to  stay  abreast  of  friendly  and  enemy 
situations.  The  Soviets  prevented  overconfidence  by 

planning  and  enforcing  realistic  and  strict  limits  of 
advance.  The  bridgeheads  on  the  Dnieper's  west  bank  were 

the  limit  of  the  offensive. 29 

Lqq i st i cs 

The  Soviets  also  protected  their  forces  with  improved 
logistics  capabilities.  While  waiting  for  the  German  Kursk 
offensive  to  begin  the  Soviets  built  their  logistic  base  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  This  time  preparatory  operations  were 
conducted  to  establish  bridgeheads  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Donets.  From  here  logistics  bases  supported  the  campaign  to 
the  Dnepr.  Tank  production  had  risen  since  the  winter  so 
reserve  tank  parks  were  also  formed.3®  Additionally, 
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transpor tat i on ,  supply,  and  maintenance  units  appeared  in 
units  where  before  none  had  existed. 31 

General sh i p 

Most  important,  leadership  positions  remained  the  same 
in  this  campaign,  but  the  attitudes  had  changed.  The 
campaign  was  planned  in  detail  before  execution  and  there 
was  a  better  understanding  of  the  overall  missions  by 
generals  at  all  levels.  The  generals  were  also  more 
familiar  with  their  units'  capab i 1 i t i es . 32  Improvisation 
was  not  required  during  this  operation  because  procedures 
had  become  standardized.  The  standard  organization  of 
operational  level  units,  forward  detachments  and  mobile 
groups  also  alleviated  problems. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Soviets 
experienced  problems  during  this  campaign.  Stalin  and 
Stavka  still  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  themselves  when 
victorious.  The  Kanev  bridgehead  experienced  considerable 
success  so  Stalin  ordered  Stavka  to  attempt  to  expand  it 
with  an  airborne  operation.  Unf or tunate 1 y ,  insufficient 
planning  time  was  provided,  though  the  operation  was  well 
conceived. 33  Not  l  problems  with  the  culminating  point 
had  been  solved. 

This  campaign  analysis  does  not  reveal  if  the  Soviets 
learned  to  predict  where  culmination  occurred.  But  it  does 
provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  how  the  Soviets 
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managed  this  complicated  problem.  Evidence  suggests  that 
the  Soviets  limited  their  objective  by  setting  the 
bridgeheads  across  the  Dnepr  as  a  limit  of  advance.  The 
distance  from  their  start  line  to  these  bridgeheads  was  from 
175  to  330  k i 1 ome ter s . 34 


They  also  organized  their  operational  reserves  for  this 
mission  and  supported  them  with  logistics  capable  of  the 
specific  task.  They  further  realized  that  a  major  fight 
with  strong  German  forces  enroute  to  the  Dnepr  would  degrade 
their  possibilities  for  successful  operational  crossings  of 
the  Dnepr.  Stavka  planned  for  the  traditional  infantry 
forces  to  penetrate  the  Germans"  first  line  before  the 
mobile  second  echelon  was  employed.  This  is  not  the  first 
example  of  the  employment  of  second  echelon  forces  but  it 
does  represent  a  refinement  in  their  use  because  of  their 
all -mobile  configuration. 

Besides  providing  a  number  of  factors  that  contribute 
to  culmination,  the  historical  analysis  has  provided  an 
example  of  what  could  occur  if  the  culminating  point  is  not 
considered  by  commanders  and  staffs  as  a  tool  of  operational 
design  during  the  planning  phase.  More  important,  this 
historical  review  has  indicated  the  difficulty  in  predicting 
where  and  when  the  culmination  of  combat  power  will  occur. 
It  does  however  provide  us  with  examples  of  how  one  army 
dealt  with  those  factors  of  culmination  on  the  battlefield. 
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Perhaps  the  culminating  point  is  not  a  point  or  line  in 
space  and  time  on  the  battle-field  but  a  zone  that  runs 


perpend  i  cu  1  ar  to  the  axis  o-f  advance.  Anywhere  within  this 
zone  a  -force  is  at  risk  and  the  degree  o-f  risk  varies.  The 
variance  is  dependent  upon  the  factors  of  the  combat  power 
model.  This  zone  may  also  move  during  the  conduct  of  an 
operation  depending  on  changes  in  the  factors;  therefore, 
periodic  reassessment  is  required. 

To  prevent  the  culminating  area  from  shifting,  one  must 
maintain  a  combat  power  superiority  over  the  enemy  in  terms 
of  both  the  current  and  future  battle.  One  must  protect 
one's  own  force  while  subjecting  the  force  of  the  enemy  to 
peril.  This  effect  was  achieved  by  the  Soviets  through 
their  echelonment  of  forces  which  enabled  them  to  maintain 
the  momentum  of  their  attack.  The  Soviets  also  accomplished 
it  through  their  ability  to  sustain  the  force.  If  one's 
actions  can  shift  this  zone,  then  it  is  vital  to  understand 
how  the  shift  can  be  planned  for  and  accomplished  during 
execution  of  a  campaign  plan. 

Considerations  Pur i no  Planning 

Planning  must  include  a  process  where  the  limits  of 
current  units  and  logistic  systems  are  examined  against  the 
desired  goals  of  the  campaign.  U.S.  officers  are  familiar 


with  this  approach.  The  Soviet  use  of  norms  is  one  example 
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and  a  similar  process  is  taught  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  Students  learn  the  wargaming  process  during 
tactics  instruction.  The  details  are  in  FC  100-9;  A  Gu  i de 
to  the  Application  o-f  the  Estimate  o-f  the  Situation  i  n 
Combat  Operations. 

Relative  combat  power  assessment  is  important  because 
it  is  combat  power  itself  which  culminates.  This  issue  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  any  one  staff  section  but 
ultimately  of  the  commander  himself.  He  must  draw  on 
information  provided  by  each  staff  section  and  from 
subordinate  commanders.  UJithout  a  clear  and  precise 
knowledge  of  relative  combat  power  disaster  will  result  in 
any  campaign. 

Gener al sh i p 

The  commander's  ability  to  assess  relative  combat  power 
is  directly  related  to  his  style  of  generalship.  Without 
the  proper  command  perspective  he  will  never  be  able  to 
discover  and  thus  influence  culmination.  The  style  of 
generalship  that  was  successful  for  the  Soviets  was  simple 
communication  of  the  senior  commander's  intentions. 
Awareness  of  the  commander's  intentions  and  of  areas  where 
he  will  accept  risk  are  vital  to  a  successful  campaign. 


The  C^I  system  is  as  important  as  generalship  because 
it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  dynamic  of  generalship  is 


transmitted.  C3j  IS  a  new  term  -for  an  old  -function  which 
many  experts  -forget.  Technology  is  not  the  only  solution  to 
a  problem  in  this  area.  The  presence  of  outstanding 
professional  staff  officers  can  often  solve  many  problems. 
Location,  activity,  intentions  of  the  enemy,  terrain 
analysis,  and  weather  forecasting  are  just  a  few  of  the 
intelligence  section's  important  tasks.  The  timely 
relaying  of  this  information  will  be  vital  to  the 
commander's  awareness  of  the  culminating  dynamic. 


Loo i st i cs 

Sustainment  is  a  vital  factor  too  if  the  effects  of 
culmination  are  to  be  overcome.  The  Soviets  experienced 
problems  in  sustainment  throughout  the  war.  The  historical 
evidence  reveals  that  poor  logistics  caused  the  Soviet 
failure  in  January  1943.  An  efficient  system  of  small 
cellular  logistics  units  is  mandatory.  These  units  must 
move  sequentially  with  the  units  that  are  penetrating  into 
and  beyond  the  enemy's  second  belt  of  defense.  Historical 
analysis  also  reveals  that  these  units  must  be  prepared  to 
support  a  lengthy  operation.  But  the  organization  of  these 
logistics  units  can  not  be  determined  without  testing  and 


training.  Subsequent  to  this  testing,  data  must  be 


accumulated  for  inclusion  into  the  wargaming  process  of  FC 


One  must  also  plan  for  the  firepower  required  to 
support  the  campaign.  Today  attack  helicopter  formations 
must  train  and  maneuver  to  provide  massed  firepower.  This 
additional  firepower  will  enhance  the  traditional  support  of 
the  field  artillery  units.  This  enhanced  firepower  can 
supplement  offensive  operations  only  if  the  sustainment 
system  can  support  such  operations. 

One  must  also  include  airpower  into  the  campaign  plan. 
This  requires  not  only  mission  planning  but  redeployment  of 
these  valuable  assets  to  enable  their  support  of  extended 
oper at  ions. 

Maneuver 

Maneuver  in  this  discussion  includes  the  concepts  of  a 
second  echelon,  a  reserve,  highly  mobile  units, 
organization,  and  anticipation.  To  maintain  momentum  a 
second  echelon  and  a  reserve  must  be  created  and  maintained 
throughout  the  campaign.  Momentum  is  also  maintained  by 
highly  mobile  units.  The  organization  of  these  units  is 
important  if  speed  is  to  be  the  product.  The  proper  time  to 
employ  these  mobile  units  must  be  anticipated  during 
planning  and  reassessed  during  execution.  Generalship  and 
staff  procedures  must  combine  to  enable  the  operational 
commander  to  anticipate  the  enemy's  response  and  the  moments 
of  oppor  tun i ty . 


Protect i on 

Finally,  the  efforts  to  protect  one's  forces  must  be 
considered  in  the  planning  phase.  Initially,  the  plan  must 
avoid  enemy  strengths,  as  the  Soviets  did  in  the  race  to  the 
Dnepr.  Every  possible  action  of  the  enemy  should  be 
considered  and  briefly  discussed  during  the  planning  stage. 
Planners  must  utilize  every  effort  to  surprise  the  enemy 
through  deception.  Relative  combat  power  can  shift 
favorably  if  friendly  forces  appear  on  the  battlefield  where 
the  enemy  does  not  expect  them.  Combat  power  is  always  more 
effective  when  used  in  conjunction  with  surprise  or  against 
flanks  and  rear.  To  achieve  a  favorable  shift  in  combat 
power  an  adequate  deception  plan  executed  well  is  necessary. 
In  the  past  the  U.S.  Army  has  used  strategic  level  deception 
effectively  but  the  record  is  not  as  complimentary  at  the 


operational  level.  Units  must  incorporate  deception  into 
training  and  tests.  Planning  must  also  include 
consideration  of  partisan  or  special  operations  forces 
employed  to  disrupt  the  enemy's  rear  services  and  lines  of 
commun i cat i ons . 

Considerations  During  Execution 

During  the  campaign  there  are  also  a  number  of  actions 
which  impact  on  culmination.  As  the  campaign  progresses  the 
factors  contributing  to  culmination  change.  The  culmination 
point  or  zone  selected  during  planning  shifts.  This  section 


attempts  to  identify  what  actions  one  can  take  during  the 
campaign  to  influence  culmination. 

General sh i p 


The  general  who  fixes  his  attention  on  the  close  battle 
will  never  recognize  the  culmination  of  his  combat  power. 
Leaders  must  anticipate  strain  and  stress  on  their  forces; 
they  must  look  beyond  the  current  battle  and  anticipate  the 
maintenance  of  the  initiative.  They  must  out-think  the 
enemy  and  be  impervious  to  ambiguity  on  the  battlefield. 

C3^ 

Efficient  C^I  systems  enhance  good  generalship.  The 
attacker  must  know  about  any  changes  in  the  enemy's 
situation.  If  the  enemy  weakens,  if  his  resolve  cracks,  or 
i  f  he  is  reinforced  with  an  unexpected  ally  the  commander 
must  know.  General  MacArthur's  C^I  system  failed  in  this 
regard  at  the  Yalu  River  in  Korea.  Neither  the  intelligence 
systems  nor  his  own  generalship  style  aided  him  in 
identifying  the  possibility  that  China  would  enter  the  war. 
The  C3j  system  relies  not  only  on  battlefield  intelligence 
but  national  systems  as  well.  The  c  omman  d  and 
communications  systems  must  also  operate  efficiently  in 
conjunction  with  an  adequate  intelligence  system.  These 
command,  control,  and  communications  systems  can  alter  the 
commander's  perception  about  the  location  of  the  culminating 
zone.  The  disruption  or  sabotage  of  the  enemy's  C^I  systems 
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is  another  way  to  shift  culmination  away  from  the  friendly 
object i ve . 

Looi sties 

The  logistics  system  must  continue  to  work  during  the 
campaign.  The  protection  of  rear  areas  and  services  will  be 
vital  to  a  campaign's  success.  This  area  is  also  a 
vu 1 nerab i 1 i ty  of  the  enemy's.  Currently,  many  assets,  such 
as  Special  Operations  Forces  <SOF>,  are  available  to  disrupt 
the  enemy's  rear.  UJithout  an  operating  sustainment  system 
culmination  quickly  approaches  and  puts  the  objective  out  of 
reach . 

F i reoower 

To  take  advantage  of  an  enemy  weakness  during  a 
campaign,  one  must  quickly  concentrate  firepower.  Airpower 
is  very  useful  in  this  situation.  Not  only  can  one  employ 
it  in  mass  quickly  against  an  enemy  but  one  can  also 
separate  the  enemy's  operational  echelons.  The  destruction, 
disruption,  or  delay  of  the  enemy's  second  echelon  will 
shift  the  culmination  of  combat  power  in  favor  of  the 
friendly  forces. 

Maneuver 

The  greatest  challenge  to  the  campaign's  success  is  the 
execution  of  maneuver.  One  must  constantly  seek  enemy 
weaknesses,  bypass  enemy  strength,  and  contain  enemy  forces 
with  less  mobile  forces.  If  the  enemy  reacts  in  an 


unexpected  manner  alter  the  plan  in  order  to  maintain  the 


initiative.  If  an  opportunity  presents  itself  during  the 
campaign  explore  it  to  its  fullest. 

Protec  t i on 

One  achieves  protection  by  camouflaging  operational 
units  and  intentions.  First  echelon,  second  echelon, 
logistical,  air,  and  reserve  units  must  be  protected  in  this 
manner.  At  the  operational  level  this  is  done  through 
deception  as  well  as  operations  security.  This  effort 
prevents  the  enemy  from  reacting  too  quickly  to  friendly 
actions. 


This  monograph  has  attempted  to  answer  some  of  the 
important  questions  that  center  around  the  culminating  point 
of  combat  power.  It  has  not  answered  all  the  questions  that 
center  around  this  issue.  There  are  three  additional  issues 
related  to  this  topic  which  were  not  addressed.  These 
issues  are:  the  impact  that  nuclear  weapons  will  have  on 
culmination;  the  impact  of  airborne,  airmobile,  and  special 
operations  forces,  and  the  impact  that  a  multi-national 
alliance  will  have  on  a  command  structure's  ability  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  culmination. 

The  lessons  of  history  cannot  teach  the  relationship 
between  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  the  culmination  of 
conventional  combat  power  but  these  weapons  of  mass 


destruction  do  influence  the  concept.  A  defender's  use  of 
these  weapons  against  either  first  or  second  echelon  units 
can  cause  an  advancing  enemy  to  reach  his  culminating  point 
rapidly.  Conversely,  an  attacker's  use  of  such  weapons  can 
delay  his  arrival  at  culmination  by  rapidly  reversing  the 
scales  of  combat  power.  Ultimately,  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  both  antagonists  into  a  campaign 
drastically  alters  the  combat  power  ratios  and  shifts 
culmination  in  an  unpredictable  manner. 

The  increase  of  airborne,  airmobile,  and  special 
operations  forces  will  also  add  another  variable  into  the 
equation  of  culmination.  The  defender  may  introduce  these 
forces  into  an  attacker's  rear  at  an  unexpected  time  or 
place  to  upset  the  balance  of  forces  in  that  area  and  thus 
force  the  attacker  to  an  early  arrival  at  culmination. 
Conversely,  the  attacker's  introduction  of  these  forces  into 
the  depth  of  a  defense  may  so  disrupt  a  defender's  cohesion 
that  the  attack  will  be  able  to  continue  deeper  within  its 
culminating  zone . 

The  last  probl em  is  more  comp licated.  Alliances,  like 
the  NATO  alliance  which  is  founded  on  mutual  respect,  can 
create  a  command  and  control  structure  which  lacks  the 
flexibility  to  respond  quickly  to  the  changes  of 
culmination.  The  theories  of  Tukhachevsk i y  are  directed 
toward  shattering  a  defense's  cohesion,  allied  or  otherwise. 


Campaign  planners  must  address  these  topics  in  order  to 
understand  -fully  the  impact  o-f  culmination  on  the  modern 
battle-field.  This  monograph  provides  a  plat-form  -for  -further 
discussion  and  doctrinal  development  related  to  the 
culminating  point. 
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